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'Eyoon. Needs not say that the invitation was gladly accepted;
and our future host, with his two companions, set off at once
for the town, yet nearly two hours distant, to precede and
prepare for the rest of the company, whilst we moved a little
farther on, and took up temporary quarters and repose in
the shade of a fruit-laden palm-grove near at hand by the
side of a well, there to drink fresh water, and wait till the
heat of the day should pass and the time come for pursuing
our route to 'Eyoon. While we thus pause, and, by the gar-
dener's permission, pick up ripe dates where they lie strewn by
the water-channel's edge, a few words on the natural history
and general character of the country around may not be
ill-timed: they will serve for an introduction to a land no less
new to my readers, perhaps, than it was to ourselves.

The Arabic word " Kaseem" denotes a sandy but fruitful
ground. Such is, in fact, the leading idea of this province.
The soil, red or yellow, appears indeed at first sight of little
promise. Yet, unlike most tilings, it is better than it seems,
and wherever irrigation reaches it bears a copious and varied
vegetation. Fortunately, water is here to be met with every-
where, and at very little depth below the surface; six feet or
thereabouts was the farthest measure that I witnessed in any
well of Kaseem from the curb-stone to the water-line, often
it was much less. Mine was an autumn experience, when
moisture is at its minimum in this climate, but in winter I was
told that the wells fill to overflowing, and give rise to small
lakes, some of which, though of course much shrunken in
dimensions, outlast the summer, and even find their place in
maps, though undeserving of the honour. The prevailing aspect
of the land is level, but capricious-seeming. Sand-hills and
slopes of fifty or sixty feet in height are not uncommon. These
slopes are for the most part clothed with little climbing copses
of Ithel and Ghada.

Here, as in most parts of Arabia, the staple article of culti-
vation is the date-palm. Of this tree there are, however, many
widely-differing species, and !KLaseem can boast of containing the
best known anywhere, the Ijpialas of IJasa alone excepted. The
ripening season coincides with the latter half of August and the
first of September, and we had thus an ample opportunity for
testing the produce. Those who, like most Europeans at home,